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A PORTRAIT IN OUTLINE. 


on lights above life's shadowy place ;. 
night that makes this small world paler 
the star-sown amplitudes of space.” 

sae Bishop ALEXANDER. ~ 


Private CrrcuLation, 


Emily Sturge. 


A PORTRAIT IN OUTLINE. 


aang MILY “STURGE was the eldest child of 
‘William and Charlotte Sturge, and was 
born at Cotham, Bristol, on April 20th, 1847. 
She was the first grandchild on her father’s 
side as well as on that of her mother (whose maiden 
name was Charlotte Allen), and she received the warm 
welcome and the many attentions which are heaped 
upon children in that position. She was very shy and 
sensitive in her infancy; and as the shyness wore off, 
it was replaced by a deep reserve, which was noticeable 
in childhood and continued to the end of her life. It 
must not be supposed, however, that she was dull or 


lacking in cheerfulness as a child. There is a remem- 
brance of her when perhaps eight or nine years old, 
during a visit to her grandparents in Bristol, sitting on 
the sofa reading a “grown-up” book, which occupied 
one hand, while she held a stick with which she had 
been playing in the other, This was quite in character : 
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———— 

she early showed that she had excellent eee, pa 
she was & great reader ; but she was not precocious in 
development nor averse to play. te gg educated, 
with intervals of home or day-school instruction, first at 

a school at Weston-super-Mare, where a good foundation 
was laid, and afterwards at one at Frenchay, near 
Bristol. It was matter of regret that this school was 
given up when she had been a pupil there but a short 
time, and she was not sent elsewhere; so that the period 
of regular school teaching ended earlier.for her than was 
usual for girls in her position, even thirty years ago. 
In Emily’s case the lack was supplied by self-culture. 
She was one of those girls of whom it has been said 
lately that, without great advantages, they have force 
enough “to make out their intellectual life somehow, 
and to keep a good hold on it.” She had little fondness 
for the minor occupations which make, or used to make, 
a part of most women’s lives; and though she was an 
efficient needlewoman, and would undertake the house- 
keeping when necessity arose, she was able, as time 
went on, to withdraw from avocations of this nature, 
and to devote herself with little disturbance to her own 
pursuits. Her sisters say that she never, first or last, 
appeared to be studying hard, but she read and reflected 
a great deal; and a certain clearness of conception and 
mental grasp saved her from many of the disadvantages 
of desultory system of education, Her knowledge 
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was varied and extensive, and did not appear to be 
superficial; while in her information regarding the 
events passing around her, and the things which every- 
one is “expected to know” but of which many are 
ignorant, she resembled her mother, who had a remark- 
able aptitude of that kind. She was still young when 
the “Lectures to Ladies,” which resembled the Oxford 
or Cambridge Extension Lectures, were established in 
Clifton. She attended many of the courses, and found 
in them, as did others in that day, a new and valuable 
aid to mental culture; as they not only incited to 
study, but enabled the students by means of their 
papers and the criticisms they received, to get into 
communication with highly trained minds, and gave 
them also fresh facility of expression, and some measure 
of their own powers. 

Meanwhile, in another sphere, Emily had entered 
upon the initiation of her life work. It is remembered 
with pleasure by the writer of this sketch that she 
introduced her niece to a large Girls’ British School in 
which she was herself deeply interested, and it was as 
a visitor to that school that Emily herself acknowledged 
that she made the acquaintance with the subject of 
elementary education, which fitted her years afterwards 
fo'become a member of the School Board. She also at 

this time and for many years taught in the Friends’ 
Sunday School, held on the premises of the Friars’ 


ad to take a class, but, 
-one who could deal 
s; placing them, as 
tween non-conducting 


{ iy instructing week by 
what is called the ‘Truant 


ts were members of the 
vas brought up, not in any 


me to this fe it, 
ber busy life. She 
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the end of her life, always bringing home some water- 
colour sketches from every holiday tour: it was noticed 
that the later drawings had more life and warmth in 
them than the earlier; it seemed as if the pent-up 
nature was finding freer outlet in this way as time 
went on. 

Her life was uneventful; yet almost every life has 

its own incidents: the most apparently calm have often 
deep perturbations, and it may be that the time had 
come when a more absorbing vocation than she had 
found hitherto, was peculiarly welcome. She was 
asked to “stand” for the Bristol School Board in the 
autumn of 1879, and consented. Her success seemed 
doubtful at first. She was not much known in the 
city, and had no special aptitude for public speaking ; 
what she afterwards attained in this way was the result 
of practice combined with earnest endeavour. More- 
over, only one lady had been a member of the Board 
before. However, what she did say to the meetings of 
electors which she attended was clear and to the point, 
and she had what one of her friends called “a queenly 
modesty,” which won their hearts, This time the vow 
popula was not mistaken, and she was elected in 
January, 1880, being at that time the only lady on 
the Board. She entered on this new sphere under a 
cloud of sorrow, Almost on the day of her elec- 
tion, her second brother, a young man of talent 
‘ 2 
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a 
and high character, died suddenly and unexpectedly 


in London. 
It has long been acknowledged that her work in this 


new position has been a highly valuable service. One 
cause of this was that she took it up as a serious 
avocation, and gave to it the best of her energies from 
the first. There are many members of such boards 
whose interest is real, and whose influence is of value, 
but who have joined them when already full of work, so 
that it was impossible for them to give much time or 
attention to the new claim. Emily Sturge, though 
she had been far from idle, had hitherto been a person 
of leisure, and she had latterly enjoyed, partly owing to 
her own characteristics, a singular immunity from the 
occupations and trivial interruptions which hinder 
many women from doing their best in public duties. 
Now that her work lay before her she was able to take 
‘it up im a business-like way, and she soon showed a 
degree of mastery and dispatch which surprised some of 
those who had been acquainted with her earlier efforts. 
She developed the faculty of working effectively over 
rather a large surface. She was not minutely attentive 
to details, sometimes apparently the reverse; but she 
had a sense of proportion, knowing what was of greater 
importance and must be put first, She soon won the 
Respect of her colleagues and the confidence of the 
teachers, who found her just and sympathising, and 
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willing to look at matters from their practical stand- 
point ; and as the years went on and she was succes- 
sively elected, she became a great power on the Board, 
and took a leading part in its proceedings, assisting in 
the initiation of various schemes for the extension and 
improvement of the schools, and taking a large share of 
the work in every department. Among these improve- 
ments was the establishment of a school for truants or 
hopeless non-attenders, in which she took a strong per- 
sonal interest, and the institution of the Day Training 
College for Teachers, which she did not live to see 
actually at work. She was greatly interested in the 
subject of technical instruction, and made herself 
acquainted with the methods in which it is taught else- 
where. She had the satisfaction of helping to introduce 
some manual training into the Board Schools, and of 
seeing her ideas more fully carried out in the classes of 
the Evening Recreation Society, in the management of 
which she also had a share, It may be mentioned in 
connection with this subject, that she exerted herself to 
secure the application of certain grants for technical 
education, for the benefit of girls as well as boys. The 
new Cookery School about to be opened is one result of 
this effort. It would be hard to mention any depart- 
ment of the School Board work in which her influence 
was unrecognised or unfelt. One of her coadjutors has 
remarked “that she had such a practical acquaintance 
9% 


10 EMILY STURGE. — 
with its many branches, that she was more like an 
official than a member of the Board”; yet there was 
nothing of the dryness of the official in the manner in 
which she dealt with the matters under her care. She 


her thoughts, and her heart to the task, 


gave her time, 
he confidence 


and it is not wonderful that she gained t 
and regard of those with whom she was brought in 
contact. She was fond of children—tender, even indul- 
gent to her own young nephews and nieces, so it is not 
surprising that she manifested much interest in the 
little people of the schools, with whom, whether at 
treats and prize givings, or in her ordinary visits, she 
was continually associated. And they, as well as the 
teachers, loved her in return. It almost seemed as if 
she gave herself out here more freely and simply than 
in private life. 

Soon the help of so efficient a worker was sought 
for in other objects. She became a member of the 
Council of the Redland High School, and of the Com- 
mittee of the West Bristol Temperance Society, and of 
other associations which it would be tedious to enumer- 
ate ; and in all these undertakings her influence was felt. 
phe had from an early period taken a special interest 
in subjects relating to women, whose higher education 
and advanced position she regarded as of the utmost 
importance, both to themselves and to society. Her 


Ere sitempte ‘at. public speaking were made in the 
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cause of Women’s Suffrage, and she was mainly instru- 
mental in establishing the Bristol Women’s Liberal 
Association, which was intended at first not so much to 
be primarily a political power, as a means of educating 
women into a reasonable knowledge of, and interest in, 
public affairs. She cared, too, for the toil-worn workers 
in cities, and on one or two occasions, in company with 
a School Board officer, she paid a number of visits to 
the homes of the poor in the parish of St. Jude’s, a low 
district of Bristol, inhabited by some of the most indi- 
gent of the honest bread winners of that city. It was 
probably after these visits that she wrote a paper 
entitled “Am I my Sister’s Keeper?’’ which was read to 
larger or smaller companies on several occasions. In 
taking up the subject of the position of women, she 
was not an indiscriminate advocate of the equality, or 
rather identity of constitution of men’s-and women’s 
minds. She considered women deficient in creative 
power, and in capacity for assimilating the knowledge 
they acquire. The latter statement would seem, how- 
ever, to have much less to support it than the former. 
Attention to all the various objects in which she 
was engaged, with the growing responsibility devolving 
upon her with regard to some of them, naturally took 
up a large portion of her time and thoughts. The 
strain was beginning to tell upon her health and 
appearance, although it was evident on the other hand 
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that she enjoyed her work. Those who shared its 
interests with her, noting her equanimity and cheerful- 
ness, and the apparent lightness with which she threw 
off the pressure of that which was adverse or dis- 


appointing, had probably, little idea of the depths of 
feeling which lay under this calm exterior, or of the 
strain of melancholy which undoubtedly entered into 
her mental constitution. But we have no need to 
speculate on the manner in which she regarded her 
vocation in life, as the following extract from her 


private papers will show : 
“ August 11th, 1890.—I sometimes wonder how it 


is that I come to be where I am—how it has come 

about that I am absorbed in the practical work of life. 

It certainly is not that my talents lie in that direction 

rather than in any other! It is the force of circum- 

stances rather than special aptitude which insists upon 

my attending to all the little details of all kinds of 
business. I am certain of it. If the line of least 
resistance had not lain in this direction I could have 
lived the student’s life: I could have become absorbed 
in books; I could even perhaps have written something ! 
But this path was not open to me, and the other Ses, 
Saad * a ‘ as ae ne that I regret it, 
live? Partly, certainly im oe ‘ hs , 
Biases ew ae ou pews salvation, 
0 work out theirs; and in the 
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practical life there is more scope for doing the latter, 


unless indeed one is possessed of the genius which 
In the work which I am 


influences men far and wide. 
at present doing there are many possibilities of wince of 
some real use to someone, and giving others help which 
will make a difference in their lives. And it is a 
pleasure to assist in the educational work, which = 
be a permanent benefit to the children of my native 
city. . . . But there are dangers connected with 
the practical life. It is apt to become too absorbing. 
It is needful now and then to listen to the call 
‘to come into a desert place apart and rest awhile.’ 
Sometimes the ideal life seems so very far off, and one 
is in danger of losing one’s taste for it, and for poetry 
and for silent contemplation ; of forgetting the higher 
aspects of life. For this reason we should now and 
then break utterly away from ordinary life if possible, 
and throw oneself into some wholly different pursuit : 
read books which draw one’s mind into some entirely 
‘different channel ; in fact, recollect oneself. For anyone 
engaged in some absorbing occupation there is always 
the same danger threatening as that to which Darwin 
succumbed—the atrophy of the unused faculties. What 
a loss for him, even in hig studies and theories as 
naturalist, that he lost his taste for the higher poetry ! 
Retaining it, how often would he have found light shed 
upon his studies by the poems of someone whose eagle 
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rther than the astronomer’s telescope or 


eye could see fa 
the microscope of the naturalist! So in a less degree 


is it with us all, if we allow ourselves to be absorbed in 
one pursuit and forget everything in the world beside.”’ 
The capacity for becoming an auth 
hinted at, can best be estimated from 
papers from which this is taken. 
culture, deep and sometimes original thought, and 
though not, as far as appears, intended for. ather eyes 
than her own, they are written in a pure, forcible, and 
finished style, and are very interesting, apart from the 
sorrowful circumstances under which, for the first time, 


or which is -here 
the collection of 
They show wide 


they are now read. The topics are various: specula- 
tions on the deepest problems of life and being, notes 
on books and poets, bits of personal experience and 
reminiscences of beautiful scenes which had struck 
her during her summer travels, recalled apparently 
for her refreshment in the fading days of autumn or 
the gloom of winter. The latter show a power of 
igs ea as will be seen by the passages given in 
Knowing w ig 

careful eS a —. “ a 
shaft” fit for a worthy aim, it ee Potted 
that Emily’s talents were an on a ‘s - 
cones e a practical direction. 
feelings were so little - ce a fae 
a red with those around her, 
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some of whom might have entered into as had the 
opportunity been given. This remark evens SY 
to her religious views, a slight estimate of ce 
gathered from various sources, may now be een, 
She appears to have given up early some of the views 
ot the so-called Evangelical school. In this she was 
partly influenced no doubt by an uncle on her mother’s 
side, to whom she was much attached, who was a 
Swedenborgian. He helped also, in all probability, to 
keep alive her faith in the Unseen, and her reverence 
for Christ, when the time came for her to be tested 
and shaken by the doubts and difficulties which are 
forced upon the attention of so many thinking minds 
in the present day. The death of this uncle, which 
took place in 1879, was a permanent loss to Emily, as 
she enjoyed with him a closer intimacy in some 
respects than with any other member of her family 
circle. The influence of the converse she had had with 
him remained ; and though she afterwards gave up her 


_ Swedenborgianism, she always retained an appreciation 


of many of the opinions of its founder. As a seeker 


after truth she studied the various theories of Agnos- 


eo aie 


ticism and Positivism, and those of the earlier ex- 
ponents of the hypothesis of Evolution. But Material- 


4sm had no real attraction for her, and her strivings 


ultimately led her, not indeed to a very defined creed, 
but to a faith that was real to her, and that influenced 
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her heart and life. She had at one time some inter- 
esting correspondence with a Minister of the Society 
of Friends, who had some knowledge of the doubts 
through which she had been passing, and tried to give 
her some helpful thoughts. In her reply to a long 
letter from him on these subjects, she says: 

“JT seem now to have grasped the idea pretty firmly 
that Christ appeared on earth as the bodily manifesta- 
tion of God, that we might thereby be enabled to draw 
more closely to Him, that the Finite might be able to 
approach the Infinite.” 

Putting this together with some passages in her 
papers of later date, especially one in which, in a time 
of trouble, she appeals for compassion to the “ Man of 
Sorrows” Himself, we may safely assume that she 
retained a living faith in the Divine Saviour. To the 
end of her life she continued to attend Friends’ 
Meetings, and was to be seen on Sunday mcrnings in 
her customary seat in the old Meeting House at the 
Friars, even when it happened that no others of her 
tamily were present. 

The last of her private papers is dated December 
14th, 1890. It is on the affinity between Poetry and 
Music, and remains unfinished, The death of her 
mother occurred early in the following spring, Mrs. 
Sturge had gone to Cimiez, near Nice, for the benefit of 
her health, and died there suddenly on the 12th of 


a 
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ne of her children being near her excepting 
son, Dr. Sturge. He was the only one of 
mily not present when, on the 21st of the same 
n ‘she was laid to rest in the Friends’ Burying 
und, Bristol, beside two young children, a girl and 

who had died long before. Little was it thought, 
+ all the relatives of her own generation— 
d, brothers and sisters—who stood around her 
that it was her daughter Emily, in the prime of 
d usefulness, who would be the first to follow 


In the month of July following, Emily took a 

ful trip in Norway and Sweden with her friend 
Dahl. They went from Newcastle to Bergen, 
e farther north by water, and afterwards by cariole 
stiania, through some of the most beautiful of 
Norwegian scenery. They travelled to Sweden, stop- 
jing at Gothenberg to see Niiis (the institute for the 
teaching of Sloyd),* and spending the last three weeks 
iy visiting Miss Dahl’s friends at her own home in the 
outh of Sweden, It was a tour that possessed in no 
munary degree the advantages of healthful influences 
a “ the entire change of usual surroundings; and Emily 
greatly enjoyed it, and returned in September refreshed 
ind invigorated to her occupations at home. 
a In the following winter, on her way to attend a 


* A term for technical instruction. 
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ee 
meeting one frosty day, she slipped in walking over a 
slide which some children had made on one of the steep 
hills of Bristol, and, falling, injured her left arn. 
With characteristic coolness she went on to the meeting 
in spite of the pain, and made her speech ; postponing 
till afterwards the necessary surgical attention. After 
a tedious time of partial helplessness and a good 
deal of suffering, the arm recovered, though it never 
regained its former strength. A School Board Elec- 
tion was impending, and the usual preliminaries of 
addressing meetings, &c., had to be gone through, not- 
withstanding her apparently assured position, and she 
gave due attention to these claims, disregarding the in- 
convenience of her maimed condition. She was duly 
elected in January, and continued her work, looking, 
however, somewhat wan and white, which may have been 
partly from the effect of the accident, combined with 
the strain of attending to the many public duties that 
now gathered around her. It was hoped that a visit to 
her brother at Nice, which she paid in the Easter 
recess, would restore her to usual health; and this was 
in part the case, though it was observed by some of her 
friends on her return that she did not look so much 
better as they expected. She was fairly well, however, 
and things went on as usual. She was much interested 
in a project for presenting a testimonial to Mr. Mark 
Whitwill, her earnest co-worker in matters of education 
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and the care of the children of the poor, who, after 
y years of service, was about to resign the chair- 
ip and to leave the School Board. She wrote 
om of the address, which was read on the occasion 
. the presentation made to him some weeks after her 
de After her return from Nice she also occupied 
herself a good deal with the greenhouse and garden, in 
which she took much interest and pleasure. Occasion- 

ally she enjoyed a ride on horseback, and no one 
in h barn that she was exposed to any special danger 
owing to the weakness of her arm. 
a at was on the sunny morning of the third of June 
ut she set out, bright and cheerful as the weather, 
her sister and cousin on that last and fatal ride. 
o the details of the terrible accident which followed 
t is not proposed to enter here. They are well known 
in the whole city and neighbourhood, and nothing 
would be gained by dwelling minutely on the distress- 
ing scene. Heartrending as were the circumstances to 
hose who were with her, or who saw her during those 
last hours, we may hope that for her there were 
_ but a few minutes of alarm when she discovered that 
had lost control of her horse, and one supreme 
ioment of terror as she found herself unseated and 
lently thrown. The injuries were various and fear- 
severe, but they were at once followed by 
‘unconsciousness, from which, in this state of existence, 
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the limitations of which at times so oppressed her, she 
was to wake uo more. Her cousin, a young surgeon, 
did all for her that was possible on the spot, while her 
sister rode off and obtained help; and then she was 
brought home to die. Another sister was there to 
receive her, and assisted with rare calmness and courage 
in the painful duty of tending her last moments. 

It may be said without exaggeration that the 
inhabitants of her native city were horror-struck by 
the news of her untimely death. Relatives, friends, 
co-workers, teachers and children, rich and poor, united 
in a burst of lamentation as outspoken as it was 
sincere. Some refused to believe it; none could fully 
realize that it was true. The Truant boys in Southwell 
Street were awed into unusual goodness by the sorrow- 
ful news; and there was a gloom hanging over remoter 
districts of the city in which were situated some of the 
many schools which had been under her care. “Then 
she won’t give us any more prizes,” said one little 
boy; while another, probably far from his home, was 
seen watching the sad procession which left her father’s 
residence in Tyndall’s Park a few days later, and 
weeping bitterly. Simply conducted as it was, the 
funeral might almost be said to be a public one. There 
were representatives of all the Societies in which 
Emily Sturge had taken part; ministers of various 
denominations ; a band of girls from the Carlton House 
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School, and some of the Truant boys; a 
f Board School teachers, and a multitude of 
zens of every rank and shade of opinion, in 
to the immediate friends and relatives who 
d the grave. The usual solemnity of a 
uneral was in no wise marred by the singing 
yn by the children from the schools. They 
ding on the open staircase of an adjoining 
and at first their voices sounded faint and 
radually the sound swelled as others took up 
till the soothing words of the hymn— 


*©O God, our help in ages past, 
Our strength for years to come,” 


her father, were distinctly heard. Perhaps 
words spoken on that mournful day there were 
: appropriate than a brief application of that 
e of our Lord, “Inasmuch as ye did it unto one 
ithe least of My brethren, ye did it unto Me.” 
wing this outline of the life and character of 
ded woman to a close, it should be said that 
n written with the endeavour not to praise 
, still less to attribute anything like perfection 
bject. She had naturally fine qualities and 
powers, but that which made her what she 
her life worth living, was a simple devotion to 
es which she believed to be hers. She con- 
ler ad that she owed to Carlyle her first vivid 


conception of duty. Writing in 1880 about. his 
teachings, she says: “As regards myself, Sartor Resartus 
formed an era in my life. I was passing through that 
painful phase of restlessness and doubt, when my soul 
was indeed groping about in outer darkness. My 
beliefs were partially gone, and I craved for happiness. 
To me that chapter called ‘The Everlasting Yea’ came 
as a revelation.. Then for the first time in my life 1 
understood that duty, not happiness, is our goal. It 
gave a great stab to my selfishness, from which I think 
I may say it has never quite recovered, though I have 
learnt the lesson but imperfectly.’ That she learned 
afterwards the further lesson that there is a happiness 
which waits on the performance of duty may be 
gathered from these later written words : 

“Vet, O Duty, as life goes on, we feel that we are 
thine, 

‘Nor know we anything more fair 
Than is the smile upon thy face !’” 

And now her days of duty, as far as earth is 
concerned, haye been brought to.a close. It is difficult 
in such a case, where the end has been so sudden and 
to our apprehension so untimely, to say that 


“Death has rounded to a full completeness 
The statue of her life,” 


Rather may we apply another simile, suggested by 
herself, in the words, “It is all a perplexing problem, 
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erly insoluble if one regarded this life 
phase—a link in a chain: a minute 


had not read this sentence when they 
for her memorial card those lines of 


n the Earth the broken arc, 


APPENDIX. 


Selections from E. %.’s Hote Book. 


——— 


September 18th, 1883.—I have for the first time 
seen Italy. How do I look back upon it now? It 
has, in the first place, left upon my mind an impression 
of indescribable richness and fertility. The cloudless 
skies, the glowing sunshine, the chestnut-trees, the 
trailing vines, the acacias, and the oleanders in bloom 
go to make up a picture which one who has seen it for 
the first time can never forget. The populousness of 
the country in the neighbourhood of the lakes surprised 
me. Everywhere where a village can be perched there 
is one. The lower level is covered with villages, and if 
you lift your eyes to the hills villages are nestling on 
their sides far up the heights. True, they look far from 
prosperous for the most part, for many of the houses 
pre dilapidated and apparently standing empty; but 
still the people have the appearance of being fairly 
comfortable and contented, 


Let us transport, ourselves for a moment from 
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Westmoreland. How different is the scene! 
d by the shore of one of the English lakes 
heet of water, perhaps reflecting the sky in 
part, but where the shadow of the hills 
it, of a deep, cold, grey colour—towards the 
st black, looking as if there was an un- 
‘depth below. Around, the hills close it in ; 
t for the short grass which covers them 
st " the top, and with rugged water-courses down 
des, which speak of the violence of the winter 
At their foot are trees, such as bear most . 
rain and cold. It has been recently raining, 
ouds are lifting themselves from the hill-tops, 
ge into the sky. All the vegetation is of a 
vivid green, and dripping wet. Round the 
of the lake runs a road, and here and there 
e trees appears the roof a gentleman’s house, 
by, on the shore, you see the boathouse 
to it, with the boat snugly under cover and 
instant use. Where the water is shallow, 
ore, grow rushes and the yellow water-lily. 
ams of watery sunshine light up the scene 
time to time, bringing out brilliant blues and 
on the more distant hills, causing the nearer 
ine and glitter as if covered with diamonds, 
ng each raindrop into a miniature rainbow. 

| these northern skies and this cool, moist air, 
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urselves to Lugano or Como. Before 
the water the colour of a peacock’s 
t where it is disturbed 
Close 


let us transport 0 
us lies the lake, 
neck—purple under the hills, bu 
by a passing boat, of a brilliant emerald-green. 
down to the shore come the hills, not very much higher 
than those we saw just now, but clothed to their tops 
with shrubs and small trees, chiefly, I believe, nut- 
trees. At the foot of them and half-way up the sides, 
and even sometimes on the tops, you see clusters of 
white houses, with overhanging brown roofs; and all 
around these clusters stretch vineyards, with their 
trellised vines, and here and there a grey olive tree. 
Enter a village, and you find that the houses have deep 
arcades underneath them, where the people sit in the 
heat of the day, and wide balconies under the hanging 
eaves. The vine is everywhere—trailing its leaves 
over the houses, hanging from the balconies, and 
festooning the hedges. The pink oleander flowers are 
plentiful in the little courtyards, and great yellow 
gourds are hanging wherever they can find room. 
Down to the water’s edge grow the chestnut trees, the 
chestnuts still in their husks; and all around are 
hedges and plantations of acacias. Everything is steeped 
in the golden sunshine of an Italian afternoon, aud the 
distant hills rise blue and gold against a glowing sky. 


What a contrast! and yet how beautiful are both 
scenes ! 
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ry 10th, 1887.—The struggle to get rid of 
lifelong. Try as we may, we see all things 
a coloured glass, whereby nothing appears in 
pect. Hence misconception, harsh judgments, 
andings. Hence the impossibility of seeing 
persons as they are, but only as they affect 
nce the restlessness and discontent which so 
ict us, and which make our lives a burden to 
pursuit after happiness, which we are most of 
in, is but a form of self-love. If we could 
andon ourselves our vision would become clearer, 
npathies set free. How stupid we are sometimes 
degoism! We think someone is slighting 
g us, or lacking in consideration for us, when 
really in need of our deepest sympathy and 
on; he may be fighting a battle against long 
may be enduring some inward trouble, the 
which utterly escape our purblind eyes, and 
es by without our stretching forth a hand to 
ing asmile to cheer him. “Clear your mind 
d Carlyle. “Clear your eyes of self,” say 
landscape will become far more beautiful, 
greater, and your strength will be multi- 


wd, 1887,—Spring has come, flowers are 
fast, and the birds are singing. I bought 
y some daffodils, not the ordinary wild kind, 
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but some much larger, with deep tubers of the purest 
yellow and tapering rays of paler tint, each ray exhibit- 
ing the most beautiful curves. Why do the productions 
of nature affect us so differently from even the most 
finished handiwork of man? Last year, after seeing 
many of our most beautiful cathedrals and abbeys, I 
went while at York into the nurseries of the Messrs. 
Backhouse, where is a magnificent collection of ferns. 
I walked through house after house of them, until 
I came to one half underground, full of tree-ferns from 
New Zealand, growing as they would in their native 
habitat. The delicate curves of the overarching fronds, 
the perspective of tall brown stems relieved against the 
tender green, wrought upon my mind and senses more 
than the great Minster itself; and I was taken out of 
myself, and drawn closer to the unknown world of 
beauty and infinity. Why do we feel so differently 
about man’s work and nature’s? It must be because 
the best of man’s work is after all but the striving after 
perfection in the midst of imperfection, His work, 
poco his life, is but the grasping after an ideal of beauty, 
which perpetually eludes his grasp; you recognise the 
66 but you also recognise the failure, His materials, 
eee lea 
reminder to us of pe ea 
lifts us out of ab es beyond our reach; it 
our ocean of commonplace by showing 
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1 gi mpses of a beauty and harmony undreamt 
ost of us, which lies all round us while we 
But with nature’s work, how different it 
imperfection there, nor clumsy handiwork. It 
most as if the Spirit of God had moved upon 
of the earth, and had clothed itself with what- 
nearest at hand, forming now a tree, now a 
a many-faceted crystal, each garment being 
a perfection which fills one with reverence 
e feel nearer to God Himself when we 
7 even of a daffodil! It is no wonder 
1ers have thought the universe to be a 
of the Divine Spirit—the “living garment 
How much nobler such a conception than 
he modern Evolutionist, that the compelling 
he beauty of the birds and flowers is that 
helped in the struggle for existence! 
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